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James Buchanan Gillett was born in Austin, Texas on November 4, 1856. By 
1872 the family had moved to Lampasas. Gillett soon started working at the 
local ranches. In 1875, he went to Menard and joined the Texas Rangers. 


His first service was with Captain D. W. Roberts Company D. He later served 
with Captain N. O. Reynolds and G. W. Baylor. Gillett served mainly in the 
counties of Kimble, Mason, Menard, Kerr, San Saba, Llano, Lampasas, 
Burnet, and El Paso counties. In addition to fights with the Kiowa, Comanche 
and Apache Indians, Gillett also dealt with cattle thieves and outlaws. In 
January of 1881 Gillett, as part of a company led by G. W. Baylor, participated 
in what is called the last fight between Texas Rangers and Indians. After a 
pursuit of Apache Indians who had attacked a stagecoach, the Rangers 
surprised the Indian camp, killing six of them, including women and children, 
capturing a woman and two children and scattering the rest of the band into 
the mountains. 


In December 1881, after six years service, Gillett resigned from the Rangers. 
He was appointed assistant city marshal of El Paso. In June of 1882 he 
became Marshall of El Paso. Gillett had a reputation as a man without fear. 
He left the Marshall's office in April 1885, becoming the manager of the 
Estado Land and Cattle Company. He held this position for six years, 
resigning to begin ranching for himself. 


Gillett ranched south of Alpine until 1904 when he moved his family to 
Roswell, New Mexico. The family moved back to Texas in 1907. He bought the 
Barrell Spring Ranch and began building a premium herd of registered 
Herefords. Gillett retired from ranching in 1923, leased his ranch and sold his 
cattle to his son Milton. Moving to Marfa he became very active in service 
clubs and helped to organize the West Texas Historical Association. In 1921, 
Gillett wrote and published his memoirs, Six years with the Texas Rangers. It 
has remained in print ever since. The book was condensed into a textbook in 
1928 and was used in public schools for many years in at least seventeen 
states. James B. Gillett died of heart failure on June 11, 1937. He was buried 
in the Marfa cemetery. 


Book #6 of 8, Texas Rangers — Chief Victorio 
FOREWORD 


To write a true and complete history of the Texas Rangers as a state 
organization would require much time and an able historian. I am not a 
historian and could not undertake such an exhaustive treatise, which would 
fill several volumes the size of this, and it is only at the earnest solicitation of 
my children, frontier friends, and old comrades that I have undertaken to 
write a short history of the rangers during the years I served with them. This 
little volume, then, has only the modest aim of picturing the life of the Texas 
Rangers during the years 1875-1881. I cannot, at this late date, recount in 
detail all the scouts that were made while I was in the service. I have, 
therefore, confined myself principally to the description of those in which I 
was a participant. Naturally, I remember those the best. 


It has been said that truth never makes very interesting reading. Of the 
accuracy of this dictum I leave my readers to judge, for I have told my story 
just as I remember it, to the very best of my ability and without any effort to 
embroider it with imagination. If I can interest any of my old ranger 
comrades or even just one little boy that loves to read about a real frontier, I 
will feel amply repaid for all the time, trouble and expense expended in 
presenting this work. 


I wish sincerely to thank Miss Mary Baylor for placing at my disposal all the 
books and papers of her distinguished father, Captain George Washington 
Baylor. And I would be an ingrate, indeed, did I fail here to record my 
obligation to my wife without whose inspiration and sympathetic 
encouragement this book had never been written. 


That I might show the training of the typical Texas Ranger, I have ventured to 
include a short biography of my own life up to the time I became a ranger, 
June 1, 1875. 


The greatest shaping force in human life is heredity, and from my father I 
inherited my love of the open frontier and its life of danger and excitement. 
This inheritance was further strengthened by environment and training, and 
finally led me to embrace the life of the Texas Ranger. My father, James S. 
Gillett, was himself a frontiersman, though born in the quieter, more settled 
east. At a very early age his parents emigrated from his birthplace in 
Kentucky and moved to Missouri. Here, after a short time, they died and the 
young orphan lived with a brother-in-law. When still quite a youth my father, 
with three other adventurous Missourians, set out on an expedition to Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. While passing through Indian Territory, now the State of 
Oklahoma, the little party was captured by the Osage Indians. Fortunately for 
the youngsters, their captors did them no harm, but turned them loose after 
two weeks' imprisonment in the Indian camp. 
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Despite this first setback my father persevered and reached Santa Fe. Here he 
lived several years and mastered the Spanish language. Not long afterward 
the emigrating fever again caught him up and he journeyed to Van Buren, 
Arkansas. While living there he studied law and was admitted to the bar. 
Shortly thereafter he removed to Paris, Texas, from which he was elected to 
the Texas Legislature as representative for Lamar and adjoining counties. 


When Texas entered the Union and brought on the Mexican War with the 
United States, my father enlisted in 1846 and rose to the rank of major. In 
1854 he was Adjutant-General of Texas. Between 1859 and 1860, during the 
governorship of Sam Houston, my father was quartermaster of a battalion of 
rangers, thus making it natural that I should also feel drawn toward this 
famous organization. 


At the beginning of the Civil War my father was beyond military age,—he was 
born in 1810—but as the South became hard pressed for men he enlisted in 
the spring of 1864 and served in Captain Carington's company until the end 
of the war. 


In 1850, a few years before he became Adjutant-General, my father married 
Miss Bettie Harper, then a resident of Washington County, Texas. My 
mother's father, Captain Harper, was a southern planter who emigrated from 
North Carolina between 1846 and 1848, and, settling in Washington County, 
established a Dixie plantation with a hundred slaves. My mother was a highly 
cultivated and refined woman. On her marriage she brought several negro 
servants with her to her new home in Austin. Of her union with my father five 
children were born. The first two, both boys, died in infancy. I was the fourth 
child born to my parents, and first saw the light of day in Austin, Texas, on 
November 4, 1856. An older sister, Mary, and a younger, Eva, survived to 
adulthood. 


At the close of the Civil War my father returned to his family pretty well bro- 
ken in health and probably also in spirit. His slaves were all freed and his land 
holdings, about two hundred acres of cedar land, some five or six miles from 
Austin, and a tract of pine land in Grimes County, Texas, were not very pro- 
ductive. There was not much law practice in Austin in the early post-war days, 
but my father set to work resolutely to provide for his family. 


Though I did not realize it then, I now know that he had a hard struggle. I was 
only eight and a half years old when father returned to us from the Confeder- 
ate Army, but I remember he used to amuse himself by relating to us vivid ac- 
counts of his Indian fighting and frontier adventures. What heredity gave me 
a predilection for was strengthened by these narratives, and I early conceived 
a passionate desire to become a frontiersman and live a life of adventure. 


Books in this series based on the account of James Buchanan Gillett: 


Book I TEXAS RANGERS - THE MAKING OF A RANGER 
BookII TEXAS RANGERS - CLASH WITH INDIANS 
Book III TEXAS RANGERS - THE MASON COUNTY WAR 
BookIV TEXAS RANGERS - THE OUTLAW SAM BASS 
Book V — TEXAS RANGERS - FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VI TEXAS RANGERS - CHIEF VICTORIO 

Book VII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VIII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST SCOUTINGS 


Book #6 of 8, Chapter I 
CHIEF VICTORIO 


As soon as the summer rains had begun in 1880 and green grass and water 
were plentiful, old Victorio again began his raids. He appeared at Lake Guz- 
man, Old Mexico, then traveled east to Boracho Pass, just south of the Rio 
Grande. This old chief was then reported making for the Eagle Mountains in 
Texas. The Mexican Government communicated this information to General 
Grierson at Fort Davis, Texas, and Lieutenant Baylor of the Texas Rangers 
was asked to cooperate in the campaign to exterminate the wily old Apache. 


General Grierson, on receipt of this information, at once put his cavalry in 
motion for Eagle Springs, and on August 2, 1880, Baylor left his camp at 
Ysleta with myself and thirteen rangers equipped for a two weeks' campaign. 
On August 4th our little band reached old Fort Quitman, eighty miles down 
the Rio Grande from El Paso, and Lieutenant Baylor reported to General Gri- 
erson by telegraph. 


His message was interrupted, for the Apaches had cut the wires between Bass' 
Canyon and Van Horn's Well, but the general ordered him by telegram to 
scout toward Eagle Springs until his command should meet the United States 
cavalry. We were to keep a sharp lookout for Indian trails, but we saw none 
until we reached Eighteen Mile water hole, where General Grierson's troops 
had had an engagement with Victorio. 


From here the Indians went south and around Eagle Mountains, so we con- 
tinued down the road beyond Bass' Canyon and found the Apaches had 
crossed the road, torn down the telegraph wire, carried off a long piece of it, 
and destroyed the insulators. The Indians also dragged some of the telegraph 
poles two or three miles and left them on their trail. The signs indicated they 
had from one hundred and eighty to two hundred animals. After destroying 
the telegraph the raiders finally moved north toward Carrizo Mountains. 


Apache Chief Victorio 


(Note — history of Chief Victorio) Victorio (Bidu-ya, ca. 1825—October 
14, 1880) was a warrior and chief of the Warm Springs band of the Tchihen- 
deh division of the central Apaches in what is now the American states of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and the Mexican states of Sonora and Chi- 
huahua. Victorio grew up in the Cheyenne band. There is speculation that he 
or his band had Navajo kinship ties and was known among the Navajo as "he 
who checks his horse". Victorio's sister was the famous woman warrior Lozen, 
or the "Dextrous Horse Thief". 


In 1853 he was considered a chief or sub-chief by the United States Army and 
signed a document. In his twenties, he rode with Mangas Coloradas, leader of 
the Coppermine band of the Tchihendeh people and principal leader of the 
whole Tchihendeh Apache division (who took him as his son-in-law), and 
Cuchillo Negro, leader of the Warm Springs band of the Tchihendeh people 
and second principal leader of the whole Tchihendeh Apache division, as well 
as did Nana, Delgadito, Cochise, Juh, Geronimo and other Apache leaders. 
Mangas Coloradas taught Victorio how to create an ambush and to wait for 
enemies to enter the killing zone. 
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As was the custom, he became the leader of a large mixed band of Mimbrefios 
and Mescaleros (led by his friend — and probably brother-in-law as the hus- 
band of another daughter of Mangas Coloradas, as well the same Cochise — 
Caballero) and fought against the United States Army. (End of note) 


Lozen — Sister of Chief Victorio 


(Note about Lozen) “Lozen is my right hand... strong as a man, braver than 
most, and cunning in strategy. Lozen is a shield to her people.” — Apache 
Chief Victorio. Lozen, the younger sister of famous Apache Chief Victorio, was 
a skilled warrior, shaman, and prophet of the Chihenne Chiricahua Apache. 
Lozen was born in about 1840 in Apacheria, which consisted of New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. As a young girl, she showed little interest in 
the traditional roles of men and women and spent most of her time with her 
brother Victorio. She began riding horses at the age of seven, and soon, she 
could outrun any of the men. She also learned how to use a war club, spear, 
bow, and rifle from her brother. When she reached the age of her womanhood 
ceremony, she was courted by many men but let it be known that she would 
never marry. Instead, she undertook and succeeded at the hardship of a 
dikohe or a warrior in training. Afterward, the Council accepted her, and she 
became a warrior. (End of note) 


From 1870 to 1880, Victorio, chief of the Coppermine Mimbrenos and princi- 
pal leader of all the Tchihende, along with Loco, chief of the Warm Spring 
Mimbrenos and second-ranking among the Tchihende, were moved to and 
left at least three different reservations, some more than once, despite their 
bands' request to live on traditional lands. Victorio, Loco, and the Mimbrefos 
were moved to San Carlos Reservation in Arizona Territory in 1877. Victorio 
and his followers (including old Nana) left the reservation twice, seeking and 
temporarily obtaining hospitality in Fort Stanton Reservation among their 
Sierra Blanca and Sacramento Mescalero allies and relatives (Caballero was 
probably Victorio's brother-in-law and Mangus Coloradas' uncle, San Juan 
was also an old friend and Nana's wife was a Mescalero woman), before they 
came back to Ojo Caliente only to leave permanently in late August 1879, 
which started Victorio's War. Despite Nautzili's efforts, many Northern 
Mescalero warriors, led by Caballero and Muchacho Negro, joined him with 
their families, and San Juan and other Mescaleros also left their reservation; 
many Guadalupe and Limpia Mescalero too (Carnoviste and Alsate were close 
allies to Victorio after 1874) joined Victorio's people. Victorio was successful 
at raiding and evading capture by the military and won a significant engage- 
ment at Las Animas Canyon in what is now the Aldo Leopold Wilderness on 
September 18, 1879. 


Within a few months, Victorio led an impressive series of other fights against 
troops of the 9th, 10th, and 6th U.S. Cavalry near the Percha River (Rio 
Puerco) (January ist, 1880), in the San Mateos Mountains (January 17th, 
1880) and the Cabello Mountains near the Animas Creek (January 30th, 
1880), and again near Aleman's Wells, San Andres Mountains west of White 
Sands, (February 2nd, 1880), then again in the San Andres Mountains (per- 
haps near Victorio’s Peak) routing the cavalrymen and chasing them to the 
Rio Grande (February 9th, 1880), then (April 4th, 1880) at Hembrillo 
Canyon, San Andres Mountains. 
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In April 1880, Victorio was credited with leading the Alma Massacre — a raid 
on United States settlers' homes around Alma, New Mexico. During this 
event, 41 settlers were killed. Victorio's warriors were finally driven off by the 
arrival of American soldiers from Fort Bayard. However, Victorio continued 
his campaign with the attack on Fort Tularosa, where his warriors had to face 
a detachment (K troop) of the 9th Cavalry and were repulsed by the "Buffalo 
Soldiers" after a harsh fight. 


Victorio's camp near the Rio Palomas, in the Black Range, was surprised and 
attacked on May 23-25, 1880, but the Mimbrefios and Mescaleros succeeded 
in repulsing the soldiers. After the Rio Palomas battle, Victorio went on some 
raids to Mexico repeatedly fording the Rio Grande, after having been inter- 
cepted and beaten off, with a 60 warriors’ party, at Quitman Canyon (July 30, 
1880). Chased by more than 4.000 armed men (oth, 10th, 6th U.S. Cavalry, 
15th U.S. Infantry, Texas Rangers) Victorio fooled all of them during more 
than one month. On August 9, 1880, Victorio and his band attacked a stage- 
coach and mortally wounded retired Major General James J. Byrne. 


In October 1880, in north-eastern Chihuahua (a land well-known to the 

Guadalupe and Limpia Southern Mescaleros), having sent Nana and Mangus 
to raid for food and ammunition, Victorio, with only a few warriors and even 
less ammunition, and his band were surrounded and killed by soldiers of the 
Mexican Army under Colonel Joaquin Terrazas in the Battle of Tres Castillos. 


An 1886 appendix for Papers Relating to the Foreign Nations of the United 
States states that, contemporaneously, the Tarahumara Scout credited with 
killing Victorio in 1880 was Mauricio Corredor. The Apache version states 
that Victorio actually committed suicide with a knife rather than face capture, 
historians such as Kathleen Chamberlain note that the Mexicans at the battle 
could not identify which body was Victorio's. 


Return to account of Gillett: 


At Van Horn, Lieutenant Baylor could learn nothing of General Grierson or 
his movements. We thereupon took the general's trail leading north and over- 
took him in camp at Rattlesnake Springs, about sixty-five miles distant. Here 
we joined Company "K," Eighth Cavalry, and Captain Nolan's company, the 
Tenth. The cavalry camped at Carrizo Springs and our scouts found Victorio's 
trail the next day leading southwest toward the Apache Tanks. We left camp 
at dusk and rode all night and struck the Indians' trail next morning at the 
stage road where General Grierson had fought. The Indians crossed the road, 
but afterwards returned to it and continued toward old Fort Quitman. 
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The overland stage company kept a station at 
this abandoned frontier post, situated on the 
north bank of the Rio Grande, eighty or ninety 
miles east of El Paso, Texas. On August 9, 
1880, Ed Walde, the stage driver, started out 
on his drive with General Byrne occupying the 
rear seat of the stage coach. The stage, drawn 
by two fast running little Spanish mules, passed 
down the valley and entered the canyon, a very 
box-like pass with high mountains on either 
side,—an ideal place for an Indian ambuscade. 
Walde had driven partly through this pass 
when, around a short bend in the road, he came 
suddenly upon old Victorio and his band of one} 
hundred warriors. The Indian advance guard 
fired on the coach immediately, and at the first 
: volley 
General 
Byrne was fatally wounded, a large cal- 
iber bullet striking him in the breast and 
a second passing through his thigh. 
Walde turned his team as quickly as he 
could and made a lightning run back to 
the stage stand with the general's body 
hanging partly out of the stage. The 
Apaches followed the stage for four or 
five miles trying to get ahead of it, but 
the little mules made time and beat 
them into the shelter of the station's 
adobe walls. 


GEX'L BYRNE DBAD. 


HIS LIFE ENDED ON FRIDAY NIGHT. 
——+_—~o.--—— 
The Indinus Who Wounded Him Were 
Victorio’s Apaches—Genoral Gvrier- 
son’s*Command Captures Part 
of Them and are About to 
Pursue the Remainder 
Into Old Mexico, 


Denver, Col., Aug, 14.—A special from 
Santa He says General Byrne, of Fort Worthy 
Texas, wlio was Wounded by Indians in the 
recent attack on the mail coach between 
Quitman and Eagle Springs, died last night 
of his wounds. The Indians are 
on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande, but 


demoralized and have lost a considerable 
number of men, their supply camps, twenty 


Dallas Daily Herald Aug 15, 1880 


It was a miracle that Walde, sitting on 


head of cattle anda good many head of 
horses, Which were captured by the ninth 
cavalry in Siena Diablo, They have mado 
no other stand sinco the fight on Rattlesnake 
canyon. The bulk of General Griergon’s 
command is now at Sulphur Springs, fol- 
lowing a large trail, and part of the com- 
mand under Captain Nolan hes already ar- 
rived at Quitman in pursuit. General 
Grierson has been very successful in encoun- 
tering and heading Victorio off and driving 
him back into Mexico. It,is; believed the 
United States troops will cross the river and 
take up and follow Victorio’s trail. 
nn 


the front seat, escaped without a scratch 
and both of the mules unharmed. At old 
Fort Quitman I examined the little can- 
vas-topped stage and found it literally 
shot to pieces. I noticed where a bullet 
had glanced along the white canvas, 
leaving a blue mark a foot long before it 
passed through the top. Three of the 
spokes of the wheels were shot in two 
and, as well as I remember, there were 
fifteen or twenty bullet marks on and 
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through the stage. Lieutenant Baylor and his rangers buried General Byrne 
near old Fort Quitman and fired a volley over his grave. Subsequently Walde 
joined Lieutenant Baylor's command and made an excellent ranger. It was 
from him that I obtained the particulars of the fight that resulted in the gen- 
eral's death. 


Pioneer's Rest Cemetery, Fort 
‘Worth, Tarrant County, Texas 


En route the Apaches raided Jesus 

'@% Cota's ranch, killed his herder and 
fem drove off one hundred and forty head of 
MW cattle. In crossing the river forty of the 
animals mired in the quicksands. The 
s heartless Indians thereupon pounced 
upon the unfortunate cattle and cut 

= chunks of flesh out of their living bod- 
ies. Many of the mutilated animals were 

a still alive when we found them. The In- 
4 dians, with a freakish sense of humor, 
perpetrated a grim joke on the mur- 
dered herder. He was rendering out 
jsome tallow when surprised and killed, 
so the murderers rammed his head into 
the melted tallow! 


After the fight at Quitman, Victorio and 
jhis band crossed into Mexico and there 
found temporary safety, as the United 

States troops were not permitted to enter that country in pursuit of Indians, 
though negotiations to permit such pursuit of Indians were even then pend- 
ing between the two governments. Alone, we were no match for Victorio's 
hundred braves, so we returned to our camp. 


Victorio, however, did not remain idle in Mexico. He made a raid on Dr. 
Saminiego's San Jose ranch and stole one hundred and seventeen horses and 
mules, besides killing two Mexican herders. Don Ramon Arranda, captain of 
the Mexican Volunteers, invited the rangers to Mexico to cooperate with him 
in exterminating the Apaches, so, on September 17, 1880, Lieutenant Baylor 
with thirteen rangers, myself included, entered Mexico and marched to Tan- 
cas Cantaresio, Don Arranda's ranch. Here we were joined by Mexican volun- 
teers from the towns of Guadalupe, San Ignacio, Tres Jacalas, Paso del Norte, 
and from the Texan towns of Ysleta, Socorro, and San Elizario, until our com- 
bined force numbered over a hundred men. 
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(Note, history of Lieutenant 
Baylor) George Wythe Baylor 
was born August 2, 1832 in Fort |} 
Gibson, Indian Territory. The 
family moved often during his 
early years. In 1836 they relo- 
cated to Natchez, Mississippi 
where his father died. Over the 
next several years the family 
moved to Fort Gibson to Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, and finally back to Fort 
Gibson. 


In 1845, Baylor moved to Texas 
to live with his brother John in 
Ross Prairie near La Grange. He 
went to Rutersville College and 
later, through the influence of 
his uncle R.E.B. Baylor, he at- 
tended Baylor University at In- 
dependence, Texas. He worked 
for a short time as a clerk with the Commissary Department of the U. S. Army 
at the Alamo in San Antonio. 


Gold fever took him to California in 1854. 1856 finds Baylor in San Francisco 
and a member of the Vigilance Committee. According to family letters, 
George could not find steady employment or strike it rich in the gold fields. 
By late 1859 he was back in Texas and living with his brother in Weatherford. 


Baylor joined the Confederate cause at the outbreak of the Civil War. Serving 
first with his brother's Arizona brigade, by late summer, he was aide-de-camp 
to Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston. Following the battle of Shiloh, Baylor re- 
turned to Texas and was elected colonel of the 2nd Cavalry Regiment of the 
Arizona Brigade. He also led a Cavalry regiment during the Red River cam- 
paign of 1864 and was commended for gallantry. Following the war, Baylor 
continued his restless lifestyle, never staying in one place for long. 


In September of 1879, Baylor was commissioned a lieutenant in the Texas 
Rangers and ordered to take over the command of a detachment of Rangers 
in El Paso. Baylor was able, through his knowledge of Spanish and his friend- 
ships with many of the leading citizens of El Paso, to put to rest the lingering 
hatreds caused by the Salt Wars. He was soon involved in protecting the re- 
gion from attacks from the Apaches. Baylor used local guides and worked 
closely with Mexican authorities on the south side of the Rio Grande. 
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One of Baylor's greatest successes as a Ranger came in January 1881. For sev- 
eral weeks the U. S. Tenth Cavalry and the Rangers were kept busy in pursuit 
Victorio's band of Apaches. 


In January 1881 a small band of Apaches at- 
tacked a stagecoach in Quitman Canyon. Fol- 
lowing the cold trail, Baylor and his Rangers 
tracked the Apaches down the bank of the Rio 
Grande and into Mexico. Along the way they 
found items taken from the stage. The trail 
turned back into Texas, where they found a 
fresh camp site. Following the trail into the Ea- 
gle Mountains, the Rangers came across a 
camp that was only hours old. Baylor's men 
met up with a detachment of Rangers from Lt. 
Nevill's company at Eagle Springs. After more 
tracking, the Rangers finally came upon the In- 
dian camp. A fight ensued on the morning of 
January 29. 


(Note on Nevill) Charles Lilborn Nevill was born on April 6, 1855, in 
Carthage, Alabama, the son of Zachariah L. and Ann (Lewis) Nevill. In Febru- 
ary 1858, the family relocated in Fayette County, Texas, where the future 
Ranger captain was raised. Although Nevill's father intended that his young 
boy become a businessman like himself, the call for adventure was too strong. 
On May 25, 1874, young C. L. was in Blanco, Blanco County, where he was 
mustered into Captain Cicero Rufus Perry's Company D of the Frontier Bat- 
talion. He was not quite nineteen years of age, did not have the blessings of 
his father to leave home, and had only a butcher knife as a weapon. Appar- 
ently, he convinced Captain Perry of his sincerity and worth. He was allowed 
to enroll, obtaining a gun and horse on credit. 


Over the next few years, Nevill would participate in scouts for marauding In- 
dians, hunt for murderous fugitives, and pursue horse and cattle thieves. Af- 
ter serving under Captain Perry (May 25, 1874 - March 3], 1875), he contin- 
ued under Captain Dan W. Roberts of Company D (September 1, 1875 - Sep- 
tember 22, 1876) and then under J.M. Denton and Neal Coldwell of Company 
A (September 1, 1876 - August 31, 1877). He was then called to serve under 
Lieutenant N.O. Reynolds of Company E (September 1, 1877 - September 28, 
1878). Reynolds had been given the command after arresting the Horrell clan 
in Lampasas County, and he was allowed to select the men he wanted. C. L. 
Nevill had been with Reynolds the night the Horrells were arrested. He had 
impressed his commander sufficiently enough that he was chosen to serve in 
the company, mustered in as a first sergeant. 
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Reynolds resigned his commission in late 1879, and Sergeant Nevill was se- 
lected to replace him. He assumed command on September 1, 1879. Nevill 
served with the Frontier Battalion until August 31, 1882. His career had 
started in the beautiful Hill Country, but he was now assigned to far West 
Texas in Presidio County. The most noted adventure Nevill experienced there 
was with Captain George W. Baylor, captain of Company A, against a group of 
Mescalero Apaches. It began when a small band attacked the Overland stage 
in Quitman Canyon, between Eagle Springs and the Rio Grande in January 
1881. On the 21st, Nevill and his nine men left camp to scout for the maraud- 
ers. Eight days later, Nevill's group, along with Baylor and his eleven men and 
three Pueblo Indian trackers, struck the Indians at sunrise on the summit of 
the Diablos, overlooking the Salt Lakes. The band of twenty was hit hard by 
the Rangers: twelve were killed and a squaw and two children were captured. 
This engagement proved to be the last fight between Rangers and Indians on 
Texas soil. 


The fight, though small, has come down through history as the Last Indian 
Battle In Texas. In 1882 Baylor was promoted to captain of Company A. In 
1885 Baylor's Company A was disbanded due to budget cuts. After his Ranger 
service, Baylor was elected from El] Paso to serve in the Texas State House of 
Representatives. He also served as clerk of the district and circuit courts for a 
number of years. He died on March 17, 1916 in San Antonio. He is buried in 
the Confederate Cemetery in San Antonio. (End of note) 


On the night of the 
19th we crossed an 
Indian trail south 
of the Rancheria 
Mountains, but 
could not tell the 
number of Indians 
in the party, as it 
was then dark and 
the trail damaged 
by rain. The same 
night we saw In- 
dian signal fires to 
the east of the Ar- 
randa ranch. Next 
morning, with a 
detail of five 
rangers and ten 
Mexican volunteers, I scouted out in the direction ot ihe fires but did not have 
time to reach the sign, as I was ordered to take and hold the Rancheria Moun- 
tains before old Victorio and his band reached them. 
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At Lucero, the first stage stand, the Apaches were reported within a league of 
Carrizal. We made a night march with our rangers and seventy-three volun- 
teers, but found the Indians had left, and, as a heavy rain had put out the 
trail, we struck east toward El Copra Mountains. Here we again picked up the 
trail and, following it until night, we found a few loose horses of Saminiego's. 
The marauders now went west toward some tanks and we returned to Cande- 
lario, where Victorio's entire band had crossed the Chihuahua stage road. 
Thence we marched back to San Jose and went into camp to await the arrival 
of General Joaquin Terrasas. 


3 Colonel Joaquin Terrazas 
Jose Joaquin Terrasas Quezada (1829-1901) was best known 
for leading the Chihuahua militia in its 
efforts to suppress Apache Indian 
raiders. In 1880, he and his troops sur- 
rounded the band of the Apache leader 
Victorio, killing all but the women and 
children. 


The Mexican general made his appear- 
ance on the 3rd day of October with 
two hundred cavalry and one hundred 
infantry. This general, a member of a 
well known family of Chihuahua, was 
more than six feet in height, very dark 
_ jand an inveterate smoker of cigarettes. 
}He used four milk white horses, riding 
one while his aides led three. His cav- 
alry, well armed with Remington pis- 
tols and carbines, was nicely uni- 
formed and mounted on dark colored 
animals of even size. The infantry were 
Indians from the interior of Mexico. 
These foot soldiers wore rawhide san- 
dals on their feet and were armed with Remington muskets. Each soldier car- 
ried two cartridge belts, containing one hundred rounds of ammunition. I was 
impressed with the little baggage and rations these infantrymen carried. On 
the march each man had a little canvas bag that held about one quart of 
ground parched corn, sweetened with a little sugar—and a table-spoonful of 
this mixture stirred in a pint cup of water made a good meal. Of course when 
in a cattle country plenty of beef was furnished them, but when on the march 
they had only this little bag of corn. This lack of baggage and rations enabled 
them to move quickly and promptly. This light infantry had no trouble at all 
in keeping up with the cavalry on the march and in a rough country they 
could move faster than the horsemen. 
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With General Terrasas' three hundred soldiers and our hundred volunteers 
we could bring to bear against Victorio about four hundred men. From San 
Jose the combined command marched to Rebosadero Springs, twenty miles 
south of El Caparo, on the new Chihuahua stage road. There we rested two 
days and then marched forty miles to Boracho Pass, where the Apaches had 
camped after killing General James J. Byrne and stealing Jesus Cota's stock. 
We crossed the Indians' trail twenty miles west of the pass and formed our 
line of battle, as we expected the enemy was camped at some tanks there. He 
did not appear, so we camped at the pass to await supplies. 


When the supply wagons arrived, General Terrasas sent an orderly to Lieu- 
tenant Baylor and invited him to send his men to draw ten days' rations. 
While I was standing in my shirtsleeves near the wagon one of the Mexican 
soldiers stole from my belt a fine hunting knife that I had carried ten thou- 
sand miles over the frontier. 


I discovered the loss almost immediately and reported it to Lieutenant Bay- 
lor, who, in turn, mentioned it to General Terrasas. The Mexican general at 
once had his captains form their respective companies and had every soldier 
in camp searched, but the knife was not found. The thief had probably hidden 
it in the grass. The Mexican volunteers remained with General Terrasas until 
after the defeat of Victorio, and one of them told me afterward he had seen a 
Mexican soldier scalping Apaches with it. Just one year later an orderly of 
General Terrasas rode into the ranger camp at Ysleta and presented Lieu- 
tenant Baylor, then a captain, with the missing weapon and a note stating that 
Terrasas was glad to return it and to report that the thief had been punished. 


While at Boracho we were joined by Lieutenant Shaffer, the Twenty-third 
United States Cavalry (negroes), Lieutenant Manney, Captain Parker and 
sixty-five Apache scouts. These latter were Geronimo's Chiricauhaus, who 
later quit their reservation and wrought such death and destruction in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Old Mexico. 


From the first General Terrasas viewed these Indian allies with distrust, and 
as soon as we had scouted southeast from Boracho to Los Pinos Mountains, 
about seventy-five miles distant, and learned that Victorio's trail turned 
southwest toward Chihuahua, General Terrasas called Captain Parker, Lieu- 
tenants Baylor, Shaffer and Manney to his camp and informed them that, as 
the trail had taken a turn back into the state of Chihuahua and was leading 
them away from their homes, he thought it best for the Americans to return to 
the United States. I was present at this conference and I at once saw my 
chance for a scrap with old Victorio go glimmering. But there was nothing to 
do but obey orders, pack up and vamoose. 
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While on scouts after Victorio's band I met many United States officers, and 
often around the camp fire discussed this old chief. The soldiers all agreed 
that for an ignorant Indian Victorio displayed great military genius, and Ma- 
jor McGonnigal declared, with the single exception of Chief Crazy-horse of 
the Sioux, he considered Victorio the greatest Indian general that ever ap- 
peared on the American continent. In following this wily old Apache 
Napoleon I examined twenty-five or more of his camps. Victorio was very par- 
ticular about locating them strategically, and his parapets were most skillfully 
arranged and built. If he remained only an hour in camp he had these de- 
fenses thrown up. He had fought in over two hundred engagements, but his 
last fight was now very close at hand. 


The very next morning after the United States troops, the Apache scouts and 
the Texas rangers turned homeward General Terrasas' scouts reported to him 
that Victorio with his entire band of followers was camped at Tres Castilos, a 
small group of hills about twenty-five miles southwest of the Los Pinos Moun- 
tains. General Terrasas at once set his column in motion for that place. Cap- 
tives afterward declared that Victorio's spies reported the presence of the 
Mexican cavalry early in the day and thereafter kept him informed hour by 
hour as to the movements of the approaching enemy. 


Victorio had just sent his war chief, Nana, and fifty of his best young warriors 
away on a raid, so he had left in his camp just an even hundred braves, some 
of them very old men. He also had ninety-seven women and children and 
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about five hundred head of horses and mules, yet the remarkable old Indian 
made no move to escape. By nightfall General Terrasas drew up near the 
Apache camp, surrounded the three hills as best he could and waited until 
morning before assaulting the enemy. During the night twelve of Victorio's 
watriors, with four women and four children, deserted the old chief and made 
their way back to the Eagle Mountains in Texas. Here they committed many 
depredations until exterminated three months later in the Diablo Mountains 
by Lieutenants Baylor and Nevill. 
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Early the following morning Victorio mounted a white horse and, in making 
some disposition of his braves to meet the expected onset of the enemy forces, 
exposed himself unnecessarily. The Mexicans fired on him at long range and 
two bullets pierced his body. He fell from his horse dead. 


The loss of Victorio and the absence of Nana demoralized the Apaches, and a 
vigorous assault by Terrasas and his army resulted in a complete victory for 
the Mexicans. Eighty-seven Indian warriors were killed, while eighty-nine 
squaws and their children were captured with a loss of only two men killed 
and a few wounded. This victory covered General Terrasas with glory. The 
Mexican Government never ceased to shower honors upon him and gave him 
many thousands of acres of land in the state of Chihuahua. The general was 
so elated over the outcome of the battle that he sent a courier on a fast horse 
to overtake Lieutenant Baylor and report the good news. The messenger 
caught us in camp near old Fort Quitman. Every ranger in the scout felt thor- 
oughly disgusted and disappointed at missing the great fight by only two days 
after being with General Terrasas nearly a month. 


Apache prisoners taken at the Battle of Tres Castillos. Scalps on poles. 


The captured women and children were sent south of Mexico City into a cli- 
mate perfectly unnatural to them. Here they all died in a few years. When 
Nana heard of the death of Victorio and the capture of the squaws and chil- 
dren he fled with his fifty warriors to the Sierra Madre Mountains in the State 
of Sonora, Mexico. There he joined forces with old Geronimo and massacred 
more people than any small band of Indians in the world. 
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To avenge himself on Terrasas for killing his friends and carrying away their 
wives and children, Nana and his band killed more than two hundred Mexi- 
cans before joining Geronimo. Nana, with his new chief, surrendered to Gen- 
eral Lawton in 1886 and, I believe, was carried away by our government to 
Florida, where he at last died. 


On our return to camp at Ysleta a commission as captain was waiting Lieu- 
tenant Baylor, since Captain Neal Coldwell had been named quartermaster of 
the battalion, his company disbanded and its letter, "A," given to our com- 
pany. 


Though we missed the fight with Victorio it was not long before we were 
called upon to scout after the band of twelve warriors that had deserted the 
old chief on the night before the battle of Tres Castilos. However, we had first 
to clean up our company, for many undesirable recruits had seeped into it. 
This accomplished, we were ready to resume our Indian warfare. 
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Book #6 of 8, Chapter II 
SOME UNDESIRABLE RECRUITS 


In the early fall of 1880 two well mounted and well armed men appeared at 
the ranger camp at Ysleta and applied to Captain Baylor for enlistment in his 
company. After questioning the applicants at some length the captain ac- 
cepted them and swore them into the service. One gave his name as John 
(Red) Holcomb and the other as James Stallings. Unknown to us, both these 
men were outlaws and joined the rangers solely to learn of their strength and 
their methods of operations. Holcomb was a San Simone Valley, Arizona, 
rustler and was living under an assumed name. Stallings, though he went by 
his true name, had shot a man in Hamilton County, Texas, and was under in- 
dictment for assault to kill. 


These two recruits came into the service just before we started on our fall 
campaign into Mexico after old Victorio and were with us on that long scout. 
Although one was from Texas and the other from Arizona, the two chummed 
together and were evidently in each other's confidence. Stallings had not been 
long in the company before he showed himself a trouble maker. 


As orderly sergeant it was my duty to keep a roster of the company. Beginning 
at the top of the list and reading off the names in rotation, I called out each 
morning the guard for the day. We had in the company a Mexican, Juan Gar- 
cia, who had always lived in the Rio Grande country, and Captain Baylor had 
enlisted him as a ranger that he might use him as a guide, for Garcia was fa- 
miliar with much of the country over which we were called upon to scout. 


It so happened that Jim Stallings and Garcia were detailed on the same guard 
one day. This greatly offended Stallings, and he declared to some of the boys 
that I had detailed him on guard with a Mexican just to humiliate him and he 
was going to give me a d—n good whipping. The boys advised him he had bet- 
ter not attempt it. I could see that Stallings was sullen, but it was not until 
months afterward that I learned the cause. 
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After our return from our month's scout in Mexico, Captain Baylor received a 
new fugitive list from the Adjutant-General, and in looking over its pages my 
eyes fell on the list of fugitives from Hamilton County, Texas. Almost the first 
name thereon was that of James Stallings with his age and description. I noti- 
fied Captain Baylor that Stallings was a fugitive from justice. Baylor asked me 
what Stallings had been indicted for and I replied for assault to kill. 


"Well, maybe the darned fellow needed killing," replied the captain. "Stallings 
looks like a good ranger and I need him." 


Not many days after this I heard loud cursing in our quarters and went to in- 
vestigate. I found Stallings with a cocked pistol in his hand standing over the 
bed of a ranger named Tom Landers, cursing him out. I could see Stallings 
had been drinking and finally persuaded him to put up his pistol and go to 
bed. The next morning I informed Captain Baylor of the incident, and sug- 
gested that if we did not do something with Stallings he would probably kill 
someone. The captain did not seem inclined to take that view. In fact, I rather 
believed Captain Baylor liked a man that was somewhat "on the prod," as the 
cowboys are wont to say of a fellow or a cow that wants to fight. 


John Holcomb soon found out as much about the rangers as he desired and, 
fearing he might be discovered, asked Captain Baylor for a discharge. After 
obtaining it he took up his abode in El Paso. 


Not long afterwards one morning at breakfast, while the twenty rangers were 
seated at one long dining table, Jim Stallings had a dispute with John 
Thomas, who was seated on the opposite side of the table and, quick as a 
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flash, struck Thomas in the face with a tin cup of boiling coffee. Both men 
rose to their feet and pulled their pistols, but before they could stage a shoot- 
ing match in the place the boys on either side grabbed them. 


I at once went to Captain Baylor and told him that something had to be done. 
He seemed to be thoroughly aroused now and said, "Sergeant, you arrest 
Stallings, disarm and shackle him. I'll send him back where he belongs." 


I carried out the order promptly and Captain Baylor at once wrote to the sher- 
iff of Hamilton County to come for the prisoner. Hamilton County is seven 
hundred miles by stage from El Paso and it took a week to get a letter 
through. There was no jail at Ysleta at that time, so we were compelled to hold 
this dangerous man in our camp. 


Stallings was shrewd and a keen judge of human nature. We would some- 
times remove the shackles from him that he might get a little exercise. Finally 
it came the turn of a ranger named Potter to guard the prisoner. Potter had 
drifted into the country from somewhere up north, and Captain Baylor had 
enlisted him. He knew very little about riding and much less about handling 
firearms. Stallings asked Potter to go with him out into the corral. This enclo- 
sure was built of adobe and about five feet high. 


It was nearly dark and the prisoner walked leisurely up to the fence with Pot- 
ter following close behind with Winchester in hand. All of a sudden Stallings 
turned a hand-spring over the fence and hit the ground on the other side in a 
run. Potter began firing at the fugitive, which brought out all the boys in 
camp. Stallings had only about one hundred yards to run to reach the Rio 
Grande, and before anything could be done he was safe in Mexico. He yelled a 
goodbye to the boys as he struck the bank on the opposite side of the river. 
Captain Baylor was furious over the prisoner's escape and promptly fired Pot- 
ter from the service and reprimanded me for not keeping Stallings shackled 
all the time. 


Though we had lost the man we had his horse, saddle, bridle and arms. 
Stallings at once went to Juarez and John Holcomb met him there. The fugi- 
tive gave his pal an order on Captain Baylor for his horse, saddle, and pistol, 
and Holcomb had the gall to come to Ysleta and present this order. He 
reached our camp at noon while the horses were all in the corral. At the mo- 
ment of his arrival I happened to be at Captain Baylor's home. Private George 
Lloyd stepped over to the captain's and said to me, "Sergeant, John Holcomb 
is over in camp with an order from Jim Stallings for his horse and outfit." 


"Gillett, you go and arrest Holcomb and put him in irons and I'll see if I can 
find where he is wanted," ordered Captain Baylor, who heard what Lloyd said. 
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Holcomb, seeing Lloyd go into Captain Baylor's, got suspicious, jumped on 
his horse and left for El Paso in a gallop. I detailed three men to accompany 
me to capture Holcomb, but by the time we saddled our horses and armed 
ourselves the fugitive was out of sight. We hit the road running and after trav- 
eling two or three miles and inquiring of people we met in the road I became 
convinced that Holcomb had quit the road soon after leaving our camp and 
was striking for Mexico. I turned back in the direction of camp and followed 
the bank of the river. 


We had probably traveled a mile on our way home when we discovered Hol- 
comb coming up the river toward us. He was about four hundred yards away 
and discovered us about the same time. Turning his horse quickly he made a 
dash for the river. Where he struck it the bank was ten feet high, but he never 
hesitated, and both man and horse went head first into the Rio Grande. The 
three men I had with me outran me and when they reached the point where 
the fugitive had entered the water they saw him swimming rapidly to the 
Mexican side and began firing at him. I ran up and ordered them to cease, 
telling them not to kill Holcomb, as he was in swimming water and helpless. 
Just at this moment the swimmer struck shallow water and I ordered him to 
come back or I would shoot him. 


"T'll come if you won't let the boys kill me," he called back. 


I told him to hit swimming water quickly, which he did, and swam back to the 
American side. He was in his shirtsleeves and with his hat gone. His horse, 
meantime, had swam back to our side of the river. 


We all mounted and started back to camp, two of the rangers riding in front 
with Holcomb. I had not searched the prisoner because he was in his shirt- 
sleeves. As we rode along Holcomb reached into his shirt bosom and pulled 
out an old .45 pistol and handed it to one of the boys, saying, "Don't tell the 
sergeant I had this." The rangers at camp gave the prisoner some dry clothes 
and dinner, then put him in chains and under guard. 


Captain Baylor went on to El Paso, crossed the river to Juarez and had 
Stallings arrested. In two days we had him back in camp and chained to Hol- 
comb. The captain then wrote to Bell County, Texas, as he had heard John 
Holcomb was wanted there for murder. Holcomb had a good horse and he 
gave it to a lawyer in El Paso to get him out of his trouble. Of course we had 
no warrant for Holcomb's arrest and Judge Blacker ordered our prisoner 
brought before him. The county attorney made every effort to have Holcomb 
held, while his lawyer tried his best to have the suspect released. The judge fi- 
nally said he would hold Holcomb for one week and unless the officers found 
some evidence against him during that time he would order the prisoner 
freed. 
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It was nearly dark before we left El Paso on our return to Ysleta, twelve miles 
distant. Holcomb had, in some manner, gotten two or three drinks of whisky 
and was feeling the liquor. I had one ranger with me leading the prisoner's 
horse. The road back to camp followed the river rather closely and the coun- 
try was very brushy all the way. 


As soon as we had gotten out of El Paso Holcomb sat sidewise on his horse, 
holding the pommel of his saddle with one hand and the cantle with the 
other, all the while facing toward Mexico. I ordered him to sit straight in his 
saddle, but he refused. We were riding in a gallop and I believe he intended to 
jump from his horse and try to escape in the brush. I drew my pistol and hid 
it behind my leg. Although Holcomb had the cape of his overcoat thrown over 
his head he discovered I had a pistol in my hand and began a tirade of abuse, 
declaring I had a cocked gun in my hand and was aching for a chance to kill 
him. I told him I believed from his actions he was watching for a chance to 
quit his horse and escape, and that I was prepared to prevent such a move. 
We reached camp safely and chained Holcomb to Stallings. 


These boys, although prisoners, were full of life, and laughed and talked all 
the time. Holcomb played the violin quite well. We held the two suspects sev- 
eral days and finally one night one of the rangers came to my room and said, 
"Sergeant, I believe there is something wrong with those prisoners. They are 
holloaing, singing and playing the fiddle.” 


I was busy on my monthly reports and told him to keep a sharp lookout and 
before I retired I would come and examine the prisoners. On examination I 
found that while Holcomb played the violin Stallings had sawn their shackles 
loose. They laughed when I discovered this and said that when the boys had 
all gone to bed they intended to throw the pack saddle, which they used for a 
seat, on the guard's head and escape. We could get no evidence against John 
Holcomb and the judge ordered his release. 


While a prisoner Holcomb swore vengeance against myself and Prosecutor 
Neal. Mr. Neal heard of this threat, met Holcomb on the streets of El Paso af- 
terward and, jerking a small Derringer pistol from his pocket, shot Holcomb 
in the belly. Holcomb fell and begged for his life. He was not badly hurt, and 
as soon as he was well he quit El Paso, went to Deming, New Mexico, where 
he stole a bunch of cattle. He drove the stolen herd to the mining camp of 
Lake Valley and there sold them. While he was in a saloon drinking and play- 
ing his fiddle the owner of the cattle appeared with a shotgun and filled the 
thief full of buckshot. As he fell Holcomb was heard to exclaim, "Oh, boys, 
they have got me at last." 


Jim Stallings was sent to Fort Davis and placed in the jail there, from which 
he and half a dozen other criminals made their escape. 
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Aman named John Scott came to Captain Baylor, told a hard luck story, and 
asked to be taken into the service. Captain Baylor enlisted the applicant and 
fitted him out with horse, saddle, bridle and armed him with gun and pistol, 
himself standing good for the entire equipment. Scott had not been in the ser- 
vice two months before he deserted. I was ordered to take two men, follow 
him and bring him back. I overtook Scott up in the Canutillo, near the line of 
New Mexico, and before I even ordered him to halt, he jumped down, sought 
refuge behind his horse and opened fire on us with his Winchester. We re- 
turned the fire and killed his horse. He then threw down his gun and surren- 
dered. We found the deserter had stopped in El Paso and gotten a bottle of 
whisky. He was rather drunk when overtaken, otherwise he probably would 
not have made fight against three rangers. Captain Baylor took Scott's saddle, 
gun and six-shooter away from him and kicked him out of camp, but was 
compelled to pay $75 for the horse that was killed. 


Another man, Chipman, deserted our company and stole a bunch of horses 
from some Mexicans down at Socorro. The Mexicans followed the trail out in 
the direction of Hueco Tanks, where it turned west and crossed the high 
range of mountains west of El Paso. The pursuers overtook Chipman with the 
stolen horses just on the line of New Mexico. The thief put up a fierce fight 
and killed two Mexicans, but was himself killed. Captain Baylor had a scout 
following the deserter but the Mexicans got to him first and had the fight be- 
fore our men arrived. However, the ranger boys buried the body of Chipman 
where it fell. This chap had made a very good ranger and we all felt shocked 
when we learned he had stolen seven ponies and tried to get away with them 
single-handed. 


Yet another San Simone Valley rustler, Jack Bond, enlisted in the company. A 
band of rustlers and cow thieves were operating up in the Canutillo, eighteen 
miles above El Paso, about the time he joined the command. I did my best to 
break up this band and made scout after scout up the river, but without suc- 
cess. Finally Captain Baylor learned that Bond and another ranger, Len Peter- 
son, were keeping the thieves posted as to the rangers’ movements. The cap- 
tain fired these two men out of the company and within ten days I had cap- 
tured Frank Stevenson, the leader of the Canutillo gang, and broken up the 
nest of thieves. Stevenson was later sent to the penitentiary for fifteen years. 
Bond and Peterson went to El Paso, stole Mayor M.C. Goffin's fine pair of car- 
riage horses and fled to New Mexico. Subsequently Bond was killed at Dem- 
ing by Deputy Sheriff Dan Tucker in an attempted arrest. 


Captain Roberts, Coldwell or Lieutenant Reynolds would never have let such 
a bunch of crooks get into their companies, for they had to know something 
about a man before they would enlist him. However, there was some excuse 
for Baylor at the time he was on the Rio Grande. It was a long way from the 
center of population and good men were hard to find. 
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Then, too, it looked as if all the criminals in Texas had fled to New Mexico 
and Arizona, from which states they would ease back into the edge of Texas 
and join the rangers. Captain Baylor was liberal in his views of men: they all 
looked good to him until proven otherwise. If there was a vacancy in the com- 
pany any man could get in. And if they lacked equipment the captain would 
buy the newcomer a horse, saddle, and arms and then deduct the cost thereof 
from the man's first three months' pay. However, Baylor had generally to pay 
the bill himself. The captain also liked to keep his company recruited to the 
limit and this made enlistment in his command easy. 


In all the years I was with Captain Baylor I never knew him to send a non- 
commissioned officer on a scout after Indians. He always commanded in per- 
son and always took with him every man in camp save one, who was left to 
guard it, for he liked to be as strong as possible on the battlefield. 


Captain Baylor never took much interest personally in following cattle 
thieves, horse thieves, murderers and fugitives from justice. He left that al- 
most entirely to me. Sometimes we would have as many as six or eight crimi- 
nals chained up in camp at one time, but the captain would never come about 
them, for he could not bear to see anyone in trouble. His open, friendly per- 
sonality endeared Baylor to the Mexicans from El Paso down the valley as far 
as Quitman. They were all his compadres and would frequently bring him 
venison, goat meat and mutton. Always they showed him every courtesy in 
their power. 


Now, having freed the company of its undesirable recruits, we were once 
more a homogeneous force ready and anxious to perform our duty in protect- 
ing the frontier and bringing criminals to justice. Almost as soon as the last 
undesirable had been fired from Company "A" we started on the scout that 
was to culminate in our last fight with the Apaches. 


END — Texas Rangers — Chief Victorio 
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can only be attached for frauds, Purchasers 
are numerous, and there is little or no lund 


bid in by the state. 


at 
Victorio Blotted Out. 
Speclal to the Herald, 


San Antonio, Oct, 26,—The following was 
received at military headquarters to-day, from 


Oolonel Schieffur; Presidio del Norte, the 
official p»per, just received from Ohihuahua, 

Dallas Daily Herald Oct 27,1880 | states thut the Mexican troops surprised Vic- 
torio’s camp on the 14th inst., and took 78 
scalps, 70 of them warriors and 6 women 
and children, They also took two Moxican 
captives. But thirty of the band escaped. 
Victorio is supposed to be among the killed, 
‘The two Mexioan captives identified one of 
the dead Indians as Victorio, 


The English Cabinet and Ireland, 
London, Oct, 26,—The Times in a loading 
ediforial says it is considered unnecessary to 


—_—_o +o > 
The Annihilrtion of WVictorio and 
' iis Band, 


Chicayo, Oct. 27.—A dispatch received at 
military headquarters yesterday gives the 
particulars of Colonel Joachim Terrassas’ 
victory over Victorio’s band of Indians. The 
Mexicans attacked Victorio ‘in Castillo 


mountains, surrounding his fortitied position 
and by & simultaneous attack captured it, 
Victorio and sixty warriors, with eighteen 
women and children, were left dead on the 
field, Sixty-eight women and children and 
two white captives were taken and 168 ani- 
mals recovered with all the arms and plun- 
der. Terrassas lost three men killed and 
twelve wounded. Thirty Indians escaped 
through being too late on the ground, but a 
competent force is pursuing. Colonel Buell, 
through whose hands the dispatc. passed, 
says: “The result of our movements into 
Mexico virtually ends the war with Victorio. 
I think I shall be able to head « small party 
thatescaped. I shall reorganize here, hav- 
ingcolumns for operations both east and 


west,” 
—< 


Dallas Daily Herald Oct 28, 1880 
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7. Chief Gall — The Strategist 

8. Crazy Horse — The Vision Quest Warrior 

g. Sitting Bull - The Powder River Power 

10. Rain-In-The-Face — The Setting Sun Brave 
11. Two Strike — The Lakota Club Fighter 

12. Chief American Horse — The Oglala Councilor 
13. Chief Dull Knife — The Sharp-Witted Cheyenne 
14. Chief Joseph — Retreat From Grande Ronde 
15. The Oregon Trail Orphans 

16. Kids In Bloom Volume 1 

17. Kids In Bloom Volume 2 

18. Kids Animal Pals Volume 1 

19. Kids Animal Pals Volume 2 

20. Bird Kids Volume 1 

21. Bird Kids Volume 2 

22. Garden Kids Volume 1 

23. Garden Kids Volume 2 

24. Folklore Of Jackson Hole 

25. Henny Penny Meets Chicken Little 

26. Delightful Stories For Children 

27. The 1825 Voyage Of HMS Blonde 

28. Illustrated Stories For Young Children 

29. Sea Sagas — Perilous Voyages 

30. Songbirds And Their Stories 

31. The Jungle Book — Mowsgli’s Brothers 

32. The Jungle Book — Kaa’s Hunting 

33. The Jungle Book — Tiger! Tiger! 

34. The Jungle Book — The White Seal 

35. The Jungle Book — Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 

36. The Jungle Book — Toomai of the Elephants 
37. The Jungle Book — Her Majesty’s Servants 
38. The Oldest Greenhorn — Second Edition 

39. Life On The Mississippi 

40. Songs Of The Seas 

41. Treasure Island 

42. The Wind In The Willows 
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Other books published by Larry W Jones: 


43. Alice In Wonderland 

44. Peter Rabbit 

45. The Secret Garden 

46. Heidi 

47. Cynthia Ann Parker — Comanche Bride 
48. Black Beauty 

49. The Call Of the Wild 

50. Uncle Remus and Brer Rabbit 

51. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 
52. The Goodnight-Loving Trail — A Chuckwagon Saga 
53. Ode To Toulee — From Gosling To Goose 
54. China Clipper — Floatplanes Of Pan Am 
55. Images Of Old England 

56. Range Of A Cowboy 

57. Clipper Ships — Emigrants Passage 

58. Clipper Ships — Wool and Wealth 

59. Clipper Ships — Iron Maidens 

60. Clipper Ships — The Kiwi Connection 

61. Chief War Eagle — Peacemaker Of The Sioux 
62. Ohiyesa — From Sioux To Surgeon 

63. Indian Ways Of Yore — Fables And Fact 
64. Heritage Of An Indian Boy 

65. Daniel Boone On the Cumberland Trail 
66. Davy Crockett Of the Wild Frontier 

67. Jim Bowie — Life Legacy Legend 

68. Sam Houston — Tennessee To Texas 

69. Shackleton — Polar Quest 

70. Death Valley Days — The Manly Trail 

71. Pocahontas — Powhatan Princess 

72. Tecumseh — The Roaming Cherokee 

73. Hunga Tonga — The Volcano! 

74. Otaheite 1769 — Log Of Captain Cook 

75. How Texas Got Its Shape 

76. First Nations — Eskimo 

77. Pontiac and the Ottawa Wars 

78. Last Of The Wampanoag 

79. Osceola And The Seminole Sorrow 

80. Squanto — The Patuxet Pilgrim 

81. Wreck Of the Charles Eaton 

82. Courthouses Of Texas 

83. Mother Goose Rhymes — The Complete Collection 
84. English Gardens — The Estates 


Other books published by Larry W Jones: 


85. Log Of Captain Bligh — Mutiny and Survival 
86. Four Voyages Of Christopher Columbus 

87. Expedition Of Cabeza de Vaca 

88. Expedition Of Hernando de Soto 

89. Expedition Of Coronado 

90. Billy the Grizzly 

91. Kidnapped — The Inheritance 

92. Animal Friends Of the Timberlands 

93. Chief Red Jacket — The Orator 

94. Chief Black Hawk — Sauk Clan Leader 

95. The Pied Piper Of Hamelin 

96. How Polynesia Became French 

97. Texas Poisonous Snakes 

98. Rocky Mountain Jim From Muggins Gulch 

99. Buffalo Bill When The West Was Wild 

100. Buffalo Jones — Saving the Yellowstone Bison 
101. Calamity Jane — Woman Of the Western Plains 
102. How To Tie Knots 

103. Chief Manuelito - NAVAJO 

104. Annie Oakley — Rimfire Cowgirl 

105. Philippine History — From Magellan To Mindanao 
106. Expedition Of Sieur de LaSalle 

107. Comanche Moon Of Blanco Canyon 

108. Rip Van Winkle — The Sleepy Dutchman 

109. Michelangelo — Renaissance Man 

110. Baldwin - King Of Locomotives 

111. Winnie-The-Pooh and Friends He Knew 

112. The Blue Lagoon Saga 

113. Molly Finney - Capture Slavery Freedom 

114. John Jacob Astor - Business Master 

115. Mask Of The Lone Ranger 

116. History Of Windsor Castle 

117. The Port Royal 1692 Disaster 

118. Day Of the Double Sun - The Manhattan Project 
118. Riding Along the Salt Grass Trail 

119. Day Of the Double Sun - The Manhattan Project 
120. One Thousand And One Initial Letters 

121. The Log Of Paul Bunyan — Master Woodsman 
122. Rosewood 1923 - Smoke and Sorrow 

123. Cofachiqui - Paramount Princess 

124. Chief Powhatan - Tidewater Titan 

125. Chief Shabbona — Bear Of Kankanee 

126. Geronimo - The Nomad Apache 
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Other books published by Larry W Jones: 


127. The Command Of Cochise 

128. Titanic — A Survivor’s Account 

129. Abuse In Baltimore - The Archdiocese Exposed 
130. Sand Creek Massacre - Chivington's Shame 
131. The Yodeling Art Of Slim Whitman 

132. Texas Rangers — The Making Of A Ranger 

133. Texas Rangers - Clash With Indians 

134. Texas Rangers - The Mason County War 

135. Texas Rangers - The Outlaw Sam Bass 

136. Texas Rangers — Fight With Apaches 


All his publications are available on Lulu.com 


